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shatner 


HOLLYWOOD— (Special) 


When William Shatner was a boy in Canada he made believe 
he was Buck Rogers flying through space. 


Now that William Shatner is a man, he makes believe he is 
Capt. James T. Kirk, commander of the United Space Ship 
Enterprise on “Star Trek’’, over the National Broadcasting 
Company Television Network. 


“As boys, we played a lot on rooftops around Montreal, es- 
pecially in winter’, said the Canadian-born actor. “We dared 
each other to jump into space and land on a snow drift’’. 


Buck Rogers, Tom Mix and the Lone Ranger constituted the 
galaxy of Shatner’s heroes. Today, he has no factual or fictional 
heroes. 


“As we get older we see that our idealistic heroes are human 
beings whose failings and sorrows are the same as ours”, he 
said. ‘‘What | find admirable today is the person who sacrifices 
himself for an ideal. | admire those people most of all and | 
almost envy them—like the kid who has the courage and the 
passion to go to jail for a cause, the scientist in a garret, the 
artist who struggled without recognition’. 


Like Capt. Kirk, Shatner is vitally concerned with the universe. 


“I"ve been preoccupied of late with the meaning of life and 
our existence’, he said. ‘I’ve been thinking about the destruc- 
tion of religious ideals that gave our lives larger meaning. 
‘Maybe the problem which faces many of us today is that we 
have no cause to live or die for’. 
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- Shatner sees the need for personal goals. 


“’\Ne all need some personal purpose, some goal, even if it’s 
just learning to paint by numbers”, he said. ‘’I’ve tried to find 
challenges in my own life. My work is a daily challenge. | chal- 
lenged myself with new skills, like motorcycling or tennis. The 
big challenge is to become a success as an actor’’. 


Shatner, who is also a writer, finds the combination valuable. 


“I've learned a great deal about acting from writing’, he said. 
’’An actor interpret sa writer’s work just as a musician interprets 
a composer’s work. The criterion of a good actor is how well he 
interprets the work of the writer. Even the writer may not know 
exactly what he has written — this is the nebulous area in 
which the actor works’’. 


Shatner considers himself an actor first and a writer second. 


‘1 am an actor first and foremost’, he said. “| sometimes 
think of myself as an acting machine — | can learn lines with- 
out pain, | can gauge my performance, | can direct myself. 
| feel at the height of my powers at this moment, like a finely 
tuned racing machine. I’ve even given up smoking to keep my- 
self in the best of shape”’. 


Shatner has achieved public and critical acclaim as an actor. 
On Broadway he created the starring role of Robert Lomax in 
“The World of Suzie Wong” and co-starred with Julie Harris 
in “A Shot in the Dark’’. He made his motion picture debut in 
“The Brothers Karamazov’’ and played the aide de camp to 
Spencer Tracy in ‘Judgment at Nuremberg’’. He starred in 
“The Explosive Generation’’ and ‘’The Outrage’’. TV viewers 
have seen him in most of the top dramatic series. 


As Capt. Kirk copes with outer space, Bill Shatner seems to 
be scanning the universe for meaning and purpose. 


Shatner’s place in the sun, as he takes his reading, may be 
among the stars. : 
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xe New Polish Pllm: 
WV ESTERPLATTE” 


Warsaw— 


A work of more than average quality has been added to the 
roster of Polish films. The work referred to here is ““Wester- 
platte,”” directed by Stanislaw Rozewicz according to a scenario 
by Jan Jozef Szczepanski. Westerplatte is the name of a small 
extra-territorial warehouse area which in the twenty years be- 
tween the two wars was located in the harbor of the Free City of 
Gdansk, a port lying at the mouth of the Vistula. The river, 
as is well known, also at that time flowed through ethnically 
Polish territory. Gdansk, situated at the river's mouth and linked 
economically with the Polish interior, was an enclave of a 
principally German population. The city had a turbulant, inter- 
esting and often dramatic past. At a time when the independ- 
ence of the Poland of nobles was approaching extinction, Fred- 
erick the Great used to say that with Gdansk in his power he 
feels that he is more the master of Poland than the king who 
resides in the royal castle in Warsaw, and he was absolutely 
correct. The city, which was a matter of life or death for Poland, 
later served the Nazi Reich as a pretext in fomenting chauvin- 
istic sentiments inside the country and provided the cause for 
provocation and barter on the international scene. That explains 
why Gdansk became a symbol not only of Frederick the Great, 
but also of Adolf Hitler. Under these circumstances, no one was 
surprised when the first shots of the Second World War fell at 
four o'clock in the morning at the Westerplatte quay in Gdansk. 
While Gdansk became the political symbol of war, tiny Wester- 
platte performed an important ideological and moral role. It 
must be remembered that Poland had regained its independence 
only twenty short years earlier following more than a century of 
bondage. The Poles were doomed to defeat before the first shells 
exploded. An infantry company of 182 men from the interior 
of a peasant country was stationed at Westerplatte in accord- 
ance with legal provisions. It was commanded by young officers 
and noncoms who had never smelled gun powder before. The 
shelters were solidly built but were very rudimentary and were 
provided with ordinary military equipment. The Poles had an 
obsolete 75 mm. field gun against the scores of guns found on 
the cruiser Schleswig Holstein which drew up to Westerplatte. 
Is this then just another chapter in the heroic history of Poland 
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to end in disaster? Not quite. Westerplatte did put up a ferocious 
fight for seven days. Westerplatte demonstrated that the nation 
has the ideological and moral right to an independent existence. 


But apart from this, Westerplatte was the scene of a psycho- 
logical drama which took place in the souls of the commanders 
and of the soldiers. Some were intent upon glory and heroism. 


Others however fought primarily for the effects of battle, for 
the price of every life, they sought to save the fighting men’s 
efforts, to save every drop of blood, if its shedding could be 
avoided while inflicting the greatest casualties upon the enemy. 


They fought for prudence and professional skill in the soldier’s 
trade and ordeal. It was here that the drama of the loneliness 
of Major Sucharski, the commander of Westerplatte, unfolded 
in the presence of his comrades. It was here that the traditional 
stereotypes of Polish heroism crumbled, to be replaced by the 
portrait of a wise and disciplined common man who takes up 
arms in self-defense and who fights with full awareness and in 
an organized manner, with the sense of responsibility for his 
own life and that of his companions. That is why despite the 
fire, bombs and attacks that rained on Westerplatte, the casual- 
ties were comparatively low, communication contact was main- 
tained to the end, and the morale, despite individual crack-ups, 
was excellent. That is why the capitulation of the tattered band 
of soldiers who had come to the end of their physical endurance, 
makes such an overpowering optimistic impression. The subject 
is therefore both important and dangerous to tackle by the 
director. What under the circumstances could save the film 
makers from this pitfall? Nothing but stark simplicity of ap- 
proach. Fortunately, that is what Rozewicz elected to do. He did 
not succumb to the lure of facile battle scenes or to heroic but 
frequently vapid posturings. He has made the whole company, 
the moral and psychological drama of the battle, his heroes, 
renouncing all the easy charms of fiction. The film is a faithful 
reconstruction of the battle based on the memoirs and remini- 
scenes of the still living veterans of that ‘smal! Polish Verdun.” 


Not a single woman’‘ss face appears on the screén. We have 
here a climate of male friendship recalling the best pages of 
“Days of Wrath” by André Malraux. We have here the cruel 
and grim battle for survival, a fight to hang on. There is no 
single gesture of pathos, although there is a great deal of hu- 
man anguish, human blood and human fear. But it is precisely 
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in the ballad of the great writer... 


A plane comes in for a landing at the airport. The Great 
Writer descends the stairs and is immediately surrounded by a 
crowd of autograph seekers and admirers of his talent. They 
push books, sheets, cards and scraps of paper at him for his 
signature. With great solemnity the Great Writer affixes his 
signature which ends in a long convoluted flourish—once, twice, 
a hundred times. 


A group of Negroes approaches with black cards in their 
hands. The Great Writer signs the cards with white chalk. 


A woman carrying a large bundle of bedsheets from the 
mangle asks for his autograph. The Great Writer signs a sheet. 


A beggar stretches out his hand for alms. The Great Writer 
signs his name on the outstretched palm. 


Continued on Page 15 
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SOVIET FILMMAKERS 


C—_§.Vue€T'tin 


SERGEI SMIRNOW: 


The development of the cinema may be viewed from various 
standpoints. From the point of view of photography, for in- 
stance. Or of acting. Or of direction. Or of a truthful depiction 
of life. 


It is from this latter point of view | should like to consider 
the theme of war as treated in the films, a theme which has 
been attracting many Soviet cinema directors of late. In such 
films as ‘“The Cranes Are Flying’, ‘Ballad of a Soldier’, “A 
Man’s Destiny”, ‘“Ilvan’s Childhood”, ‘“’Clear Skies’’, ‘“The Living 
and the Dead”, war is viewed through the eyes of a soldier. 
These films have influenced literature, theatre, and even paint- 
ing. Their authors are not so much interested in the way people 
behaved in the war as in their attitude towards war as a phen- 
omenon, they try to understand the basic motives underlying 
nation-wide heroism and the traits of national character making 
heroism possible. The fate of a soldier is presented in its true 
greatness. These films have also revived and elaborated the 
tradition of giving a true depiction of the behaviour of people 
in times of crises. 


Previously directors would get so absorbed in revealing the 
inner world of an individual that they neglected to make philo- 
sophical generalizations. It is to be hoped that while making 
effective use of all expressive means at their disposal and thor- 
oughly analysing individual characters, the directors will at the 
same time reveal the deep general significance of events. 


Modern films devoted to the theme of the war have become 
more dramatic, more truthful and more documentary. But this 
theme has not been exhausted. In fact, it is inexhaustible. 
Today we are witnessing a new wave of interest in the events 
of the war, when many hitherto unknown documents are being 
made public. 


| hope that in the future films about war will become more 
documentary, for this genre has untold emotional possibilities. 
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This was excellently demonstrated by Mikhail Romm’s ‘’Ordinary 
Fascism’, which proved that the documentary art can reveal 
aspects of events beyond the reach of feature films. | came to 
fully understand this while working with Roman Karmen on a 
documentary called ‘The Great Patriotic War’’. So dramatic is 
documentary material that it stirs people’s emotions and makes 
them relive the events of the past. Even earlier, when young 
director Victor Lisakovich and | were making the film “’Katy- 
usha’’ about the unusual story of Katya Mikhailova, a girl- 
sailor, both of us were impressed by the emotional power of 
documentary shots. 


The documentary principle has found its way into literature 
as well; readers today are more interested in the statements of 
witnesses and actual participants in events than in a writer’s 
description of them. This process is developing at a great pace 
and | think that it will continue. | think that very soon a great 
number of films combining documentation and imagination 
will be made. 


Today workers in the cinema, theatre, and literature must 
look for new forms which will allow them to co-operate with 
their colleagues on the TV. But this problem requires lengthy 
discussion in a special article. 


ARAM KHACHATURYAN: 


It is very difficult not to be trite when speaking about films, 
so much has already been said about them. No matter how 
different the tastes, habits, views and characters of the people 
making up human society, hardly a person can be found who is 
completely indifferent to the cinema. This shows what power 
this most popular and dynamic of the arts possesses. The effect 
it achieves is immediate—at least if it is good cinema. And in 
that it has no rival, since to understand the works of other arts, 
one must have time for contemplation. Perhaps | am a poor 
judge of music, (but to really appreciate a new composition | 
must hear it two or three times. 


Like many people of my age, | am greatly concerned about 
the next generation, especially since | teach at the Moscow 
Conservatory and am in constant contact with young people. | 
am glad to notice that of late many new names have appeared 
in the cinema—new directors, screen-writers, actors, camera- 
men, artists and composers. | must admit that ten years ago | 
feared that the brilliant group of Soviet cinema directors headed 
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by Eisenstein, Dovzhenko, Pudovkin, Gerasimov, Romm and 
Yutkevich—men whose skill and talent placed Soviet films in 
the vanguard of world cinema—would have no worthy succes- 
sors. Now | admit that my fears were groundless. Today | see 
that artists of genuine talent have taken over. 


Ihave also noticed that the tendency to make excessive use 
of expressive means has given way to a wise economy, and this 
has led to the production of more austere, profound and ar- 
tistic films. 


| should like to end this article with an appeal for a wider 
exchange of films, because in my opinion such an exchange, 
when made not for purely commercial or entertainment pur- 
poses, stimulates healthy competition and affords an opportun- 
ity to discuss things and enrich our knowledge of the world 
cinema. Progressive artists can always learn from one another. 


Pa 
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because of this simplicity and realism that the film emanates a 
sincere faith in man. The heroes carry real names, their fate 
and dramas have been reconstructed with an eye to absolute 
veracity. Rozewicz was clearly under the benevolent influence of 
Eisenstein’s ‘“The Battleship Potemkin.”” But keeping this great 
model before his eyes, Rozewicz remains inimitably Polish. That 
means that his film is surrounded by an aureole of bitter roman- 
ticism. This is evident in the depiction of human attitudes and 
characters shown under stress and in defeat. Rozewicz is not a 
director who goes in for effects. He is unquestionably an artist 
of great integrity and great insights. He is obsessed by the his- 
tory of national destiny in the same way as Munk and Wajda, 
with the difference thathe cannot be so easily compartmental- 
ized in either the category of tragedy or satire. He proceeds at 
a slower but a more thorough pace and is impervious to fashion, 
waves or current philosophies. He acquires experience slowly 
and as if with some diffidence. In addition to his creative respect 
for the great tradition of the Soviet films of the Twenties, one 
may note traces of pondered Italian neo-realism. More and 
more frequently, however, one hears that Rozewicz portrays 
Poles with remarkable and infallible authenticity. This opinion 
is not only valid and true but it does honor to the director's 
creative ambitions and talent. 


ALP LL 


Since this is the last issue of 
CINE WORLD in 1967, 
the Editors are pleased 
to wish all their Readers 


a Happy and Successful New Year. 
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oft shoulder, curves ahead” may be danger signals 
driving on the desert roads, but they certainly are not in 
fashion—nor will ever be. Regardless of the many wild 
fads and trends that fashion takes from time to time, any 
fashion that lasts will always have a feminine flavor. 


One thing for sure, skirts can’t get any shorter. The 
mini fad has been fun ,and is the result of the teenage 
explosion—along with the love-ins and flower people. It 
has been harmless, except when women past 25 have taken 
to them, or young ladies with strange shaped knees. Ac- 
tually, exposed knees are seldom pretty on anyone. But 
worse than the mini skirts are the unattractive, revolting 
open mesh stockings and the flat, stub-toed shoes. They 
completely defy the well turned ankle, the look men have 
liked for centuries! Speaking of what attracts the male 
animal, the twiggy hairdo certainly is no sex symbol. Men 
like long hair, at least long enough to give a soft, feminine 
frame to the face. 


Skirts will be longer, though it will be a gradual let- 
down. Fabric manufacturers will see to that! They cer- 
tainly have not been enjoying a long profit when a dress 
only requires about a yard of material. However, they will 
never again, I don’t think, go really long for daytime, as 
women are far too active to be restricted in their move- 
ments. That all went out when the fairer sex was allowed to 
go to the polls to vote—and when the servant problem 
came about. Generally, women have become more active 
in every way—playing golf, driving cars, traveling in jet 
fashion, and going more and more into business and poli- 
tics. They demand more comfort and freedom of movement 
than their tight corseted grandmothers. It is no more 
fashionable to sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam. 


“However, every fashion to be really successful must 
basically be feminine. This fetish for white lipstick and 
wild eye makeup will soon be a thing of the past. It is 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 19 
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Continued from Page 8 


The autograph shrinks with every successive signature, grow- 
ing thin, less ornate, losing the significant letters until at last 
it is reduced to a flourish. 


The Great Writer moves on, greeting the crowds. He waves 
a large fountain pen at a small group approaching him with 
cards. A rain of precious inkspots falls on the cards and rolls 
down them, forming hundreds of flourishes. In this manner the 
Great Writer gives his autographs wholesale, as if he were 
sprinkling holy water. 


Pedestrians hurry toward a brightly lighted bookshop. A long 
line is waiting in front of the shop. Hundreds of copies of a 
two-volume work by the Great Writer are displayed in the win- 
dow. The covers carry the title in large letters, the Great Writer’s 
cutograph, and the volume numerals | and II. 


A man leaves the bookshop carrying the two volumes of the 
works under his arm. He sits down on the park bench and begins 
to read. Each page contains only the autograph of the Great 
Writer, once perpendicular, once horizontal, once across the 
page, again in a corner or at the bottom, and so on. In this way 
the man reaches page 12 and, using a maple leaf as a marker, 
places the book on the bench and dozes off. The wind riffles the 
pages of the book and then turns them to page 12, with the 
maple-leaf marker. 


_.. The flourish of the Great Writer’s signature begins to slither 
toward the leaf like a caterpillar and then, sitting on its edge, 
begins to devour the leaf, leaving only the skeleton of thick 
veins. 


in don’t walk on the grass... 


In the center of a city built of stone, metal, glass and asphalt, 
whose sky is screened by a network of electric cables, there is 
a round plaza covered with gras.. 


A policeman stands beside the lawn. A child with a ball runs 
along the sidewalk. The ball slips from its hands and rolls across 
the lawn, coming to rest on the opposite side of the plaza. 


. 
Continued on Page 18 
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With an expression of horror the policeman’s eyes follow the 
ball in its quick course across the grass. He shakes his finger 
at the child. The child circles the lawn, picks up the ball and 
runs away in fear. 


Two crows alight on the lawn and walk on the grass. The 
policeman fires a warning shot and the crows fly away in panic, 
losing a few feathers. 


The policeman enters the telephone booth, dials and speaks 
into the phone. He comes out. A moment later a large truck 
with a derrick stops at the edge of the lawn, the big iron jaws 
of the shovel gaping. The driver and his helper start the ma- 
chine, lower the jaws to the lawn and pick up one by one the 
feathers that were dropped by the crows. 


The jaws are raised and, after depositing the feathers in the 
truck, take a metal tablet fixed to a short peg from the driver's 
hand and carry it to the very center of the round green lawn. 
The tablet is inserted in the ground, then the jaws are raised and 
dropped driving in the tablet sc that it is set firmly in the lawn. 


The giant truck departs. The policeman looks at the grass. It 
has not been touched. He studies the tablet. There are three 
letters on it: “Do n” and nothing more. 


The policeman enters the telephone booth, dials a number, 
speaks into the phone and comes out. A moment later an Oil 
Painter pushes a wheelbarrow to the edge of the lawn. The 
policeman points to the tablet and walks away. 


The Oil Painter carries his ecuipment: a pail of paint, brushes 
and the wheelbarrow to the middle of the lawn. He turns the 
barrow bottom up to sit on it. He looks closely at the three green 
letters ‘‘Do n”’ and begins to add other letters in green. After 
he finishes each letter, he rises and steps back to the right and 
then to the left to get a good view of his work. 


He lights his pipe occasionally and walks on the lawn for 
relaxation. The grass begins to disappear under his boots. When 
the sign ‘’Don’t Walk on the Grass”’ is ready, the grass on the 
lawn has disappeared leavina nothing but the bare ground. 
Satisfied with his work, the Oil Painter takes his wheelbarrow, 
piles his paraphernalia into it and walks off the lawn. The 
policeman arrives and points angrily at the trampled lawn. The 
Oil Painter takes his pail back to the ruined lawn and with 
meticulous care begins to paint the surface of the ground with 
green paint. 


Continued on Page 25 


absolutely against nature, and that, like City Hall, is diffi- 
cult to fight. Of course, the reason for the white lips was 
to focus attention on the eyes, but it can be done in a 
more subtle manner. Anything that anyone can do to im- 
prove one’s looks should be done, and proper use of eye 
makeup can be a great help. Even to false eyelashes, as 
long as they are not too heavy with a comic, Halloween 


look. Proper hair coloring, too, can add a great deal to a 


woman’s appearance—and deduct a few years. Here again, 
it should follow nature, and not be a drastic change, since 
a person’s skin tone is all a part of the color pattern. If a 
drastic change is desired for a special event or a whim, get 
a wig! 


-: ‘strongly feel that the first thing a person should do to 
form her image is to frankly and honestly evaluate her 
own personality. Are you a mouse? Women may be afraid 


of them, but men aren’t. Are you the flamboyant type? 


Subtle, Outdoor? Chic? Whatever your type, good groom- 
ing, which is most inexpensive, is the most important fac- 


tor. If you are undecided as to what your type actually is, 


consultation with the buyer of a top store can be most. 
helpful, as she will be looking at you objectively. Find 
which manufacturing designer suits your type best, and 
you will have a head start. Be careful not to over acces- 
sorize yourself. When you are all dressed, step before a 
mirror and remove one thing. Gloves are a must for the 
well groomed person, even if only shopping. 


Color is of utmost importance. There again, not only 
hair color but skin tone should be considered. Combine 


the colors of nature. Find what your best basic colors. 


are, and pick blossoms or flowers of that shade, and look 
into the throat of each to find your accent colors. Nature 
is never wrong. Here is your chance to be one of the 
Flower People! 


Best colors for redheads I have found to be blues of all 
tones (but not harsh), not whites—as the skin is too fair. 
Black is too dead. Soft greens, beige, rust and browns are 
all. good, but never reds or pinks. Colors should be played 
down, to give aad natural vivid coloring a chance to 


5; OE ‘shine! White is excellent for blondes, particularly if they 
4 have acquired a suntan. Also, reds, blacks, blues and 
rich browns—according, again, to the skin tone. Brunettes 
should go gay and bright. Never browns, as the contrast 
would be dreary, and yellows only if ur skin invites it. 
Yellow can give a brunette a sallow look. 


“eening tor the movie queens, we > try mostly to eae 
4 a glamorous, chic image—unless of course the character is 
ae chore woman or an ‘Unglamorous chatacters a 


Seay just. t finished Hola: the Jake for. Walt Disney’ S 
“The Happiest Milli naire”, I had the pleasure of creating 
1916 costumes for Greer Garson, Lesley Ann Warren, 
Gladys Cooper, Geraldine Page, and Joyce Bulifant. Greer 
‘was easy to do—as she long ago discovered what was right 
for her. She has elegance, likes" simple good lines that do 
the most for her vibrant personality and hair. Lesley Ann 
has the right apprpage | to yea ‘soft, FROHEES. look, and 


, E completely a pe” Slim, peice and seuddly. Toyce is 
| the aaa of bio ; 


Vaucouver 
Vuternational “film Festival 


VANCOUVER, B.C. (Special) — 


The windup of the 10-day Vancouver International Film 
Festival, October 21, saw the French Division of the National 
Film Board of Canada get the $1,000 award for the best Cana- 
dian film this year. 


The panel of judges at the 10th annual festival said the NFB 
entry ‘Le Television est la’’ was “an extraordinary deployment 
of all of the television and film medium.” It was given the 
cash award and the Doug Cramner carving. 


“River Boy’’ from the United States took the short fiction 
category. “The Plank’ and “’Rope Trick’, two British films, 
and “’Little and Big’’ from Yugoslavia were honourable men- 
tions. 


Milos Forman, internationally-known Czechoslovakian film 
director who headed the panel of judges, described ‘’River Boy”’ 
as “a quietly lyrical picture, unpretentious, but well character- 
ized with a fine control of the camera.”’ 


The panel of judges, which included Tony Emery, Vancouver 
Art Gallery director, and Jack Shadbolt, an eminent West Coast 
painter, described ‘’The Plank’’ as an extremely funny comedy 
but with little imaginative camera work. 


Stanley Hawes, producer-in-chief of the Australian Film 
Board, acted as a judge-advisor. 


_...In the television category, Britain’s “Information Explosion 
(New Tempo)” took the award as “’an informational film with 
something to say that was said with flair.” 


“Last Man in the World” and ‘Miracle at Terezin’’, both 
from Canada, and ‘’Huelga’’ from the United States were hon- 
ourable mentions. 


Judges comments on the short non-fiction winner 12-12-42" 
from the United States, referred to ‘’the devastatingly and 
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wittily pointed out contrasts of the bananlity of popular thought 
expressed through a girl against the harsher realities of the 
contemporary world.” 


“Sighet, Sighet’’, United States, “Noise”, Denmark and 
“Black Joy’’, received honourable mention. 


John Hofses’ “’The Palace of Pleasure’” from Canada won the 
experimental award as ‘’a serious film in the realm of poetic 
imagination. ”’ 


“Playing with Stones” from Austria, ‘““Angel’’ by Derek May 
of the NFB, ‘Supernumberama” by Carlos Marchiori of Canada 
and “Playground” by Al Sens of British Columbia were honour- 
able mentions. 


“This was the strongest group of films’, the judges said, 
“especially the animated films. All showed a strong break- 
through in non-verbal communication.” 


Sens’ “Playground” was given the award for the best B.C. 
film and was described by the judges as “an extraordinary 
mordant humor that is given original treatment.” They said 
Sens has ‘’potential greatness.” 


Miss Barbara Parkins, formerly of Vancouver, and currently 
appearing in ‘’Valleyof the Dolls’’ was a guest on the opening 
nicht of the festival. 


Co-producers of ‘The Funniest Man in the World’, Mel May 
and Vernon Becker, were here for the world premiere perform- 
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ance of their film 


A special guest at the festival was Eddie Sutherland, original 
Keystone cop and long time associate of Charlie Chaplin. 


“The Funniest Man in the World” played to a sell-out house; 
two performances of Andy Warhol’s ‘’Chelsea Girls’’ were sold 
out as was Milos Forman’s ’’Peter and Pavla”’ and the final night 
presentation of Richard Lester’s “How | Won the War.” 
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Noted FROM THE U.K. 


LONDON—(COI)—Special 


Two of the top prizes were awarded to British short film productions 
at the 16th International Festival of Mountain and Exploration Films, 
held in Trento (Italy) from 24 to 30 September 1967. The British entry 
was selected by a COI panel. 


THE EMPTY QUARTER, directed by Richard Taylor and Mostafa 
Hammuri, secured the First Prize for the best 16bm film on exploration. 
In addition to an onyx and gold plaque, the prize includes a sum of 
500,000 lire. 


Wilfred Thesiger is the last of England’s great desert explorers and 
THE EMPTY QUARTER is a reconstruction of his journeys. For five 
years he shared the life of the Bedu of Southern Arabia, living and 
travelling in the most desolate and arid desert in the world, the Rub al 
Khali or ‘The Empty Quarter’. The film seeks to show Thesiger’s love 
for the desert and his determination to know its people and the hardship 
and austerity of their lives. Itwas shot in colour during 1967 by a two- 
man team. 


Richard Taylor, a BBC documentary producer, and Mostafa Hammuri, 
a freelance cameraman from Jordan, obtained special permission from 
Sheik Zayid of Abu Dhabi to go southwards from the Trucial Oman 
States into the Empty Quarter. Travelling first by land-rover with the 
Trucial Oman Scouts, they later made contact with the Desert Bedu and, 
proceeding by camel, worked in an area where no-one had filmed before. 
Wilfred Thesiger and Richard Taylor wrote the commentary together, 
and Mr. Thesiger shared the narration with John Nettleton. The film 
is accompanied by local folk music and electronic themes. It has a 
running time of 45 minutes. 


THE MAGNIFICENT MOUNTAIN, directed by Ned Kelly, was 
awarded the Mario Bello Prize, instituted by the Cinematographic Com- 
mission of the Italian Alpine Club. It comprises an onyx and silver 
plaque, together with 250,000 lire. 


This 16mm colour film is the story of the 1966 British Andean Ex- 
pedition. Six young climbers from Britain visited the Cordillera Blanca 
in Peru to climb the 6,100 metre north ridge of Alpamayo, described 
by some mountaineers as “the world’s most beautiful mountain”. Spon- 
sored in part by TWW Ltd., it was shot by an amateur cameraman. 
All the filming equipment was carried by the climbers themselves as no 
porters were hired for the expedition. The running time is 53 minutes. 
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SUCCESS FOR BRITISH SCIENCE SHORT 
Award at San Francisco Festival 


The Central Office of Information film, CONSIDER SCIENCE, has 
won an Honourable Mention at the 11th San Francisco International 
Film Festival in the ‘Film as Communication’ Competition. Some 19 
short films (together with the same number of feature length productions) 
were selected for presentation at this festival, which is taking place from 
20 - 29 October. 


CONSIDER SCIENCE is a 2712 minutes colour film produced by 
World Wide Pictures Ltd. under the direction of Peter De Normanville. 
The present acceleration of British research and the benefit of advances 
in pure and applied science to people far beyond the confines of any one 
country form the theme of the film. Among the subjects featured are 
plasma experiments, laser applications, the linear induction motor, com- 
puter developments, micro-miniaturisation of radio components, and 
‘spare part’ surgery. 


Screenings of CONSIDER SCIENCE are being arranged in over 100 
countries oversease through the Information Offices of British Embassies 
and High Commissions. Foreign alnguage versions of the film will be 
issued in Latin American Spanish, French, Arabic, Brazilian Portuguese, 
German, Greek, Turkish, Italian and Japanese. In this country 16 mm 
prints are available through the Central Film Library (Index No. UK 
1833. Hire charge £1 14s. 6d.) 


At the BISFA Competition in London last Jane CONSIDER SCIENCE 
gained a British Industrial Film Award. 


BERLIN AGRICULTURAL FILM COMPETITION 
FOUR BRITISH ENTRIES 


Britain will be represented by four short films at the Sth International 
Agricultural Film Competition, which is taking place in Berlin from 
22 to 28 January 1968. This selection was made by a representative 
national panel convened by the Central Office of Information. The com- 
petition prizes include golden, silver and bronze Ears of Grain, awarded 
to the best films in each category. 


To: CINE World 
Box 86, Toronto 9, Canada 


Please find enclosed $2.00 for my year’s subscription of CINE World 
(6 issues). 
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3. up to the minute... 


Beside the gate which opens onto a big courtyard, an Artist is 
painting from nature the wall of the building standing in the 
back of the yard. The upper floors are bright with the setting 
sun and the lower part is in shadow. Against this background 
clothes are drying on a line. 


The Artist is painting the last piece of the laundry, a shirt, 
when he notices that the sun has disappeared from the facade 
of the building. The wall is dark and the windows no longer 
gleam with light. 


The Artist stops working on the shirt and, to make the picture 
conform to the present situation, he paints the house a darker 
ocher. Since the cloud that hung above the roof has now moved 
from the left and stands above the middle chimney, the Artist 
also moves the cloud in his picture to its present location. 


A Housekeeper comes out of the house and begins to take 
down the dry clothes. The Artist begins to paint the Housekeeper 
beside each separate piece of laundry so that, as she moves 
along the clothesline, she is multiplied and transformed under 
the quick strokes of the Artist’s brush into a multiheaded, multi- 
handed and multilegged figure. 


But she too disappears under the vigilant brush as soon as 
she leaves the yard with an armful of laundry. The Artist quickly 
paints out the light spots made by the shirts, underwear and 
linen and paints in the windows of the ground floor which were 
hidden before by the laundry. 


Darkness falls. The windows of the house become bright with 
the light of lamps. Using yellow for the windows and navy blue 
for the sky, the Artist immediately brings his picture up to the 
minute. 


Darkness thickens. The last window sinks into darkness. The 
Artist also put out the light in his picture and paints the whole 
canvas in a dark navy blue, the contours of the house still faint- 
ly discernible. 


The black night now rises from the bottom of the screen until 
it submerges the Artist and his painting. The surface of darkness 
is above the invisible head of the Artist. Balloons of color still 
rise to the top like air bubbles. They vanish and everything sinks 
into complete darkness. 
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Left to right: Lawrence Turman, 


producer, ‘The Graduate’; 
Ron Rieder, Hollywood columnist, 
Cine World; Mike Nichols, director, 
‘The Graduate’. 


INN: 


| was born in a small adobe hut in Mexico, April 21, 1915. 
| bear the surname of my Irish-Mexican father, Frank Quinn, 
and also that of my mother, Oaxaca, who came from Aztec 
lineage. 

At the small church with its one dissonant bell, my name 
was written into the documents as Anthony Rudolph Quinn 
Oaxaca. 

At the time Mexico and the United States were in a bloody 
scrap. The peasants of Mexico were revolting against the large 
landowners and wanted a piece of Texas. 

The bandit Francisco ‘Pancho’ Villa rode high, wide and 
ugly—burying his victims in hills of living ants and happily 
gunning down anyone who stood in the way of independence 
for the needy peasants of Mexico. 

My father was one of Pancho Villa’s men. 

When, after months, my mother had no news from my 
father, she strapped me on her back and went in search of 
him. She was sixteen. That takes bravery, love, and a lot of 
dust in your mouth. 

She made the seven hundred mile trip—hot as hell during 
the sunbaked day and cold as a dark star at night. 

| have no specific memories of it—but | have feelings that 
lurk inside me. By the time Mother reached the Rio Grande, 
between the United States and Mexico, she had decided that 
Pal husband was dead and that we must get into the United 

tates. 

| was too young to remember the details but that illegal trip 
left its mark. 

It gave me the claustrophobia | still suffer from. | was 
hidden under a pile of coal and nearly suffocated. 

Somehow my grandmother joined us. For a few years we lived 
in straggling packingcase shacks in a refugee camp in El Paso, 
Texas. Both women did day-by-day migrant work and made 
barely enough to keep us alive. 

| thought of this when | was making a film in Spain. To the 
average person, women working with crude hand-equipment on 
the rocky mountain vineyards might seem picturesaue; a nice 
picture for a calendar. 

des me it’s labour—sweat. | know what that kind of work is 
like. ee 
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| would like to thank you for all the issues of CINE World 
that have safely reached me over the past months and | really 
do enjoy seeing them each time. Everything always seems so 
very “fresh” in material and in photos particularly. Could | 
suggest for a future cover Olinka Berova, the gorgeous Czech. 
blonde now appearing in Hammer-7 Arts THE VENGEANCE 
OF SHE being made here? Or Carita from THE VIKING QUEEN? 


THE HOPELESS ONES from Hungary has been shown here 
as THE ROUND-UP and | saw it in the cinema a few months 
back but it has already been on BBC 2 since then. It is a great 
film and is being revived at the National Film Theatre with 
a season of Hungarian films, and Harry Langdon’s silent 
comedies as well. 


It was sad to see the death of Cybulski so young, the 
deaths of so many others this year that have left the Cine World 
with many gaps — Jayne Mansfield, Francoise Dorleac—you 
should print a still of her from CUL-DE-SAC, easily her best 
film, though apparently, inexplicably not a commercial success 
in America. | liked it better than her sister’s REPULSION for 
the same director Roman Polanski. His third film THE FEAR- 
LESS VAMPIRE KILLERS or PARDON ME BUT YOUR TEETH 
ARE IN MY NECK (American title | expect!) is yet to be seen 
here. Polanski is no longer making films in England | am sorry 
to say. He has a three picture deal in the U.S.A. now. | hope 
he ahaa there the same freedom to work as he did here and 
in Poland. 


All my best wishes, 
Alan Dodd, 
London, Eng. 


Reminder! Have you renewed your subscription? 


Photo-Credits: PRD; Paramount, Embassy-Paramount; Mike 
Joseph. 
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HALLO FROM GLAMOURTOWN: Busty Canadian-born 
Margaret White, recent winner of the Miss International Show- 
girl 1968 Contest in Las Vegas has busted her way into the 
big-time and the big-time will take her back to Canada. She 
has been tabbed for role in ‘“The Queen Mother Caper’’, shot 
in Shediac, New Brunswick, under the banner of Maritimes 
Productions. Partner in this new Canadian movie operation is 
Canadian-born Henry Beckman (see pic), former star of 
‘‘Peyton Place’’ teeveer. ) 


Another Canadian, Jennifer Leak, teenager from Toronto, has 
been signed as Lucille Ball’s daughter in Desilu-Walden’s ‘‘His, 
Hers And Theirs’, filmed for United Artists release. Miss Leak 
was signed after “an exhaustive Search of many candidates”. 
Her acting talents, as well as her similarities to Miss Ball in 
height, coloring and other characteristics finally won for her, 
producer Robert F. Blumofe told me. 


This has got to be a Canada period in Tinseltown. 


Photog-extraordinaire, Yusuf Karsh of Ottawa, has been 
inked to do special photographic work on APJAC production, 
“’Pianet Of The Apes”, for 20th-Fox. This is a real wildy. Top- 
liner Charleton Heston is the only member of the cast of head- 
liners who will appear as a human being, the rest will wear ape 
heads and never show their faces. 


Genevieve Bujold (a new sexpot), who was brought up in a 
Montreal convent, takes a nudie bath with Jean Paul Belmondo 
in “’The Thief”. 
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A couple of youngsters (by Hilywd standards), Lawrence 
Turman 40 and Mike Nichols 32 (see pic), are putting finish- 
ing touches to ‘’The Graduate”, a pic already being described 
as “shocking”, ‘“daring’’ and ‘controversial’. Here’s a couple 
of guys you are going to hear from in this town. Nichols is the 
same Nichols who used to team with Elaine May (and still does 
occasionally) as Nichols and May, a top teevee and nitery 
comedy duo. Nichols directed ‘‘Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?”, as well as a host of Broadway smashes such as “’Bare- 
foot in the Park’, ‘“The Odd Couple” and ‘’Luv”’. 


CANADIANS CONTRACTED — Joanna Pettet, British-born, 
Canada-raised, assigned co-starring feminine lead to fast-rising 
Robert Redford in ‘Blue’... . Susan Clark starring in Universal- 
TV’s “World Premiere: ‘Something For A Lonely Man’.” ... 
Glenn Ford and Arthur Kennedy will co-star in “The Evil Gun”. 

. B.C.-born director Edward Dmytryk shooting ‘’Anzio’’. 


Sex-plus oozes from Ursula Andress (se pic) who just fin- 
ished shooting ‘‘Anyone Can Play” for Paramount in Italy. 


“My Side of the Mountain’ with Theodore Bikel and Teddy 
Eccles, photographed entirely in Canada on location in Toronto 
and remote areas of Quebec. . . . A Hans Christian Andersen 
story, it concerns the adventures of a 14-year-old boy, a lover 
of nature, who runs away to the mountains to become a modern 
Thoreau. He befriends wild birds and animals and is, in turn, 
befriended by two understanding humans—a wandering trouba- 
dour and a village librarian. 


The life story of Billy Bishop, Canadian Air Force ace of 
World War | who shot down Baron von Richtofen, will be brought 
to the screen next year. 


. . that’s the way i see it... rr 


WEWRY BECKMAN [) 
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Lovely Canadian-born MARGARET WHITE, 
winner of an international beauty contest in 
Las Vegas, is interviewed by DUANE HANSON, 
executive producer for Producers Review Organ- 
ization in Hollywood for a role in ‘‘The Queen 
Mother Caper’’ being produced by PRO’s Cana- 
dian affiliate, Maritime Productions. 


